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HOW NORMATIVENESS CAN BE COGNITIVE BUT NOT 
DESCRIPTIVE IN DEWEY’S THEORY 
OF VALUATION * 


I 


NUMBER of issues in value theory rest upon the question: In 
what sense, if any, are evaluations cognitive? This question 
has been a continual source of dispute within that group of philoso- 
phers who may be roughly characterized as empirical or naturalistic 
in their orientation. The very fact that contemporary naturalists 
are in sympathy with one another in so many ways has made the 
question of the status of evaluations all the more urgent for them. 
The divergent views on this question can, for purposes of conven- 
ience and suggestive classification, be grouped under two headings: 
the logical empiricist and the pragmatist. 

There have been attempts in recent years to ‘‘bridge the gap”’ 
between the two views, and there is no doubt that important prog- 
ress has been made in promoting clarification and mutual under- 
standing between them. 

Nevertheless, there are certain misinterpretations of the prag- 
matist viewpoint which are used at times by logical empiricists as a 
basis for criticism of the pragmatist theory of value. At other 
times, these same misinterpretations are used as a basis for supposed 
demonstrations of the essential compatibility and similarity of the 
pragmatist and logical empiricist theories of value. This suggests 
that on fundamental issues there is still confusion, and, further, it 
implies that at least part of the confusion arises from the failure to 
understand the pragmatist theory of value. 

I shall, in the following discussion, attempt, first, to set the 
problem in the context of some comments on certain views of John 
Dewey. The comments are drawn specifically from Stevenson’s 
book Ethics and Language,? and from an article by Cavell and 
Sesonske entitled, ‘‘Pragmatism and Logical Empiricism in Eth- 


1 Read with minor changes under the title ‘‘ Valuation in Pragmatism and 
Positivism’’ at the Regional Conference on Philosophy, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, May 12,1951. 

2 Stevenson, Charles, Ethics and Language, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1944. 
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ics.’?* I shall, in the central portion of this paper, attenipr .. 
“bring together in a succinct and systematic fashion, and in @h ap- 
propriate context, some of Dewey’s relevant views on the proWem 
raised. My aim is thereby to clarify and not merely to . 
them. Finally, I shall return briefly to the problems raised‘“~ the 
earlier section and indicate how they are clarified by a correct in- 
terpretation of Dewey’s views. | aor 

The mistake upon which the whole matter rests mayi1/tput 
roughly in this way: it is to suppose that when Dewey speak: .. the 
strictly cognitive content of evaluations he means to imply that the 
content is strictly descriptive. 
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II 


Charles Stevenson, in his analysis of Dewey’s theory of value, 
produces a number of statements of Dewey’s which, among other 
things, assert that value-judgments involve predictions. We know, 
of course, that on Dewey’s view, value-judgments involve, as well, 
propositions about ‘‘ what has been’’ and ‘‘what is.’’ The question 
is, naturally : In what sense are these kinds of propositions with de- 
scriptive content ‘‘involved’’? 

Stevenson eventually concludes that they exhaust the meaning 
of the value-judgment. He distinguishes two ‘‘aspects’’ of ethical 
judgments: the descriptive, and the quasi-imperative or emotive. 
Stevenson grants that ethical terms and judgments have descriptive 
aspects; that is, that they have descriptive meaning. 


But [he asks] what shall be said of the quasi-imperative aspect of ethical 
terms, ...% Is this wholly ignored by Dewey? There are times when he 


seems to recognize it; or rather, he comes very near to doing so and then backs 
away. 





Stevenson concludes that Dewey ‘‘gives no overt emphasis to 
the effect of imperative or quasi-imperative statements in exerting 
this control (over human nature). The hortatory ‘to-be’s’ are ab- 
sorbed into an elaborate conjunction of predictive ones.’’® Steven- 
son asserts further that Dewey ‘‘tacitly identifies the quasi-impera- 
tive function of ethical judgments with their predictive function 

296 


Yet Stevenson cites, among others, this statement of Dewey’s: 


8 Cavell, Stanley, and Sesonske, Alexander, ‘‘Logical Empiricism and 
Pragmatism in Ethics,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLVIII (January 4, 1951), pp. 
5-17. 

4 Stevenson, C. L., op. cit., p. 256. 

5 Ibid., p. 257. 
6 Ibid., p. 257. 
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A juement about what is to be desired and enjoyed is, on the other hand, 
a claim on a future action; it possesses a de jure and not merely a de facto 


quality". 

ot 
Thisynat merely recognizes, it asserts clearly, that a judgment about 
what +s-to-be in the normative sense is a claim, that it has what, for 
the n:s.aent, we may term a quasi-imperative force. 

Yo thermore, Dewey has explicitly said that appraisal proposi- 
tions » a not predictions of some future act or state but norms to be 
confortged to in future action. Finally, he has, subsequent to Ste- 
venson’s comments, made it doubly clear that a norm, a ‘‘to-be,”’’ 
is not some peculiar kind of prediction. ‘‘. . . whatever I have 
said about ‘will be,’ or of a ‘predictive sort,’’’ he says, ‘‘is of 
the same kind as what I have said, in connection with evaluations, 
about what has been and what is now going on....’’® 

Nevertheless, it was recently asserted by Cavell and Sesonske 
that, according to Dewey, ethical statements are ‘‘ hypotheses, they 
are predictions.’’*° Or again, with the stress in the original: 
‘‘They are predictions of the occurrence of immediate enjoyments 

..’4 Any imperative function is logically divorced by them 
from the meaning of ethical statements and referred to, in this con- 
text, in a brief footnote. _ 

Apparently, then, there is still a question as to what Dewey’s 
position is with respect to the nature of evaluations. 

There is another side to the problem, however, which I shall 
have to review briefly. If we were to grant, contrary to the sup- 
positions of Stevenson, and Cavell and Sesonske, that Dewey under- 
stands an elevation in the distinctive sense to be ‘‘more than,’’ or 
other than, a mere prediction or set of predictions, what would the 
difficulty be? 

In Stevenson’s language, the new difficulty would be this: if 
ethical methodology were to end with scientific methodology, those 
involved in an ethical dispute might come to agreement as to which 
predictions were correct, but they would stop there. The question 
would still remain open as to what attitude they should adopt in the 
light of these predictions. The predictions could be ‘‘reasons’’ for 
adopting one attitude rather than another only in the sense that 

















































































































7 Ibid., p. 254. 
8 Dewey, John, ‘‘Theory of Valuation,’’ International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 4 (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1939), 
pp. 29, 51-52. 

9 Dewey, John, ‘‘ Ethical Subject-Matter and Language,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XLII (1945), p. 711. 
10 Cavell, S., and Sesonske, A., loc. cit., p. 13. 
11 Ibid., p. 14. 
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they might, in fact, cause some attitudes to be adopted rather than 
others. But there would be ‘‘no sort of logical compulsion.’’ ** 
And, since the ethical judgment would in some sense embody the 
attitudes, the judgment would, to this extent, be based on no rea- 
sons which were logically compelling. Thus the quasi-imperative 
or normative factor would be retained in ethical judgment but only 
at the expense of the logical or cognitive status of the judgment. 
Such a judgment would be essentially different from the judg- 
ments made by, and justified throughout, by scientific methodology. 

This is, necessarily, in essence the proposition of Cavell and 
Sesonske, although they do not state it as explicitly as Stevenson. 
For all they can offer for the pragmatist, once they have granted 
that the ‘‘primary distinction’’ between types of ethical statements 
is one between types of matter-of-fact statements, is a prejudice in 
favor of having one’s choices influenced by knowledge of true mat- 
ter-of-fact statements. But a prejudice in favor of this causal in- 
fluence, and optimism about the degree to which it can be effective, 
is no substitute for an explanation as to how any such influence, in 
any degree, has any logical status. While Stevenson and Cavell 
and Sesonske accept this consequence of their position, Dewey does 
not. 

There are, then, two basic problems here: (1) What does Dewey 
say; is he clear and consistent, or is he vacillating and confused! 
(2) On any self-consistent view suggested above, how can he with 
justification hold that evaluations are both distinctively normative 
and yet entirely cognitive in content? 


iil 


As the first step in clarification of these problems, I shguld like 
to present some statements taken from relatively recent writings of 
Dewey. Paradoxically, it may appear that instead of clarifying 
the problem, I am establishing further grounds for the view that 
Dewey’s position contains confusion and contradiction. Neverthe- 
less, it is out of this that I believe clarification will come. I shall 
divide the following quotations into two groups. 


(1) 


[An appraisal proposition] states a rule for determination of an act to be per- 
formed .. . it states a regulative condition . . . it may be said to lay down 
@ norm... a condition to be conformed to... .18 


12 Stevenson, C. L., op. cit., p. 30. 
18 Dewey, John, ‘‘Theory of Valuation,’’ p. 20. 
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Propositions about valuations have, indeed, been shown to be possible. But 
they are valuation-propositions only in the sense in which propositions about 
potatoes are potato-propositions. They are propositions about matters-of-fact. 
The fact that these occurrences happen to be valuations does not make the 
propositions valuation-propositions in any distinctive sense.1+ 


(2) 


I have denied that as judgments, or in respect to method of inquiry, test, and 
verification, value-judgments have any peculiar or unique features. 


[Value-judgments] differ from other judgments, of course, in the specific 
material they have to do with. But in this respect inquiries about potatoes, 
cats, and molecules differ from one another. The genuinely important dif- 
ference resides in the fact of the much greater importance with respect to the 


conduct of life-behavior possessed by the special subject matter of so-called 
value-judgments.15 


... there is nothing whatever that methodologically (qua judgment) marks 
off ‘value-judgments’ from conclusions reached in astronomical, chemical, or 
biological inquiries.1¢ 


The obvious apparent paradox in the comments of Dewey’s 
which I have quoted is removed as soon as we carefully distinguish 
—as he does in the comments cited above—between propositions 
and judgments. For, in brief, Dewey says that value-judgments 
are no different, from a methodological standpoint, from any other 


judgment in scientific inquiry, although they do differ in their sub- 
ject-matter. On the other hand, a valuation-proposition is method- 
ologically set off from other propositions, and not set off simply in 
terms of its subject-matter. It is distinctive methodologically by 
virtue of the fact that it affirms commitments, norms, conditions to 
be met, and thus plays a role distinct from that of the matter-of-fact 
proposition. 

Granted this terminological distinction, there remain a number 
of important features of his position which require further clarifi- 
cation. In place of further dialectical development by quotation, 
criticism, and explanation, I shall proceed from here to a brief, 
systematic exposition of the crucial features of his position with 
respect to the issues raised so far. After this systematic account, 
I shall return briefly to the problems and comments as they have 
been developed. I hope thereby to be able to clarify in the present 
context what Dewey’s position on value-judgments is, and, further, 


14 Ibid., p. 19. 


18 Dewey, John, Problems of Men, New York, Philosophical Library, 1946, 
pp. 258-259. 


16 Dewey, John, ‘The Field of ‘Value,’ ’’ in Value, 4 Cooperative In- 
quiry, edited by Ray Lepley, New York, Columbia University Press, 1949, p. 77. 


a 
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to clarify how it is that he can plausibly assert that they are both 
fully cognitive and yet normative. 


IV 17 


Inquiry is a process directed toward the controlled existential 
reconstruction of a situation so as to make determinate what was, 
prior to inquiry, indeterminate. Logic is the theory of inquiry. 
‘*Propositions are the instruments by which provisional conclusions 
of preparatory inquiries are summed up, recorded and retained for 
subsequent use.’’?* ‘‘ According to the position here taken, propo- 
sitions are to be differentiated and identified on the ground of the 
function of their content as means. . .’’ °—means, of course, of pro- 
moting inquiry and instituting ‘‘final resolutions’’ of the problem- 
“ "7! 

. Judgment may be identified as the settled outcome of in- 
quiry. “Tt is concerned with the concluding objects that emerge 
from inquiry in their status of being conclusive. Judgment in this 
sense is distinguished from propositions. The content of the latter 
is indeterminate and representative and is carried by symbols; while 
judgment, as finally made, has direct existential import.’’*° ‘‘[In 
judgment] the copula stands for operations . . . judgment is a pro- 
cess of temporal existential reconstitution.’’ 74 

‘‘F¥ inal judgment is attained through a series of partial judg- 
ments—those to which the name estimates or appraisals has been 
given.’’22. ‘*Every complex inquiry is marked by a series of stages 
that are relative completions. For complex inquiries involve a 
constellation of sub-problems, and the solution of each of them is a 
resolution of some tension.’’** Such partial judgments are judg- 
ments of practice.”* 

Furthermore, judgment, whether final or relative, is expressed 
or symbolized linguistically.2*> It is symbolized by use of a sentence. 
And thus, a sentence expressing a judgment may be itself referred 


17In what immediately follows, I shall use much of Dewey’s own 
language. 

18 Dewey, John, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1938, p. 311. 

19 Ibid., p. 287. 

20 Ibid., p. 12. 

21 Ibid., p. 133. 

22 Ibid., p. 133. 

28 Ibid., pp. 176, 122. 

24 Ibid., p. 174. 

28 Ibid., p. 134. 
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to as a judgment, although strictly speaking a judgment is the 
actual existential reconstruction of the situation.”* 

It should be noted, however, that the linguistic symbolization of 
judgment is of the same linguistic form as that of a proposition, the 
distinction between the two being made not in terms of their lin- 
guistic form but their function in inquiry. The same sentence may 
function as judgment, or as normative proposition. It may symbol- 
ize the present activity as partial resolution of the problem; it may, 
earlier, symbolize it as that which needs to be done. 

When the judge declares, ‘‘Objection overruled,’’ his statement 
expresses a proposition, and a judgment. The sentence states a 
ruling as to what needs to be done at this point; it symbolizes the 
resulting and contemporary partial reconstruction of the court 
situation. 

‘What is valuation, and how is it related to propositions, judg- 
ments, and inquiry as a whole? For the purposes of this essay, we 
may say the following: 

In one very broad sense, any foresightful activity arising out of 
need or lack, and directed toward making good the lack is valuing- 
activity.2" Scientific inquiry is, therefore, a valuing-activity: in- 
quiry has as its end-in-view and as its outcome the controlled reso- 
lution of an indeterminate situation. (Not all value-activities, in 
this broad sense, are inquiries, however.) Propositions are neces- 
sarily constituents of inquiry: they are in this sense valuational. 
Judgments, qua judgments, are essentially phases of inquiry, and 
hence they, too, are valuational in this sense. That is, in this broad 
sense of ‘‘valuational,’’ anything having status in inquiry—having 
logical status—is valuational. This sense of ‘‘valuational’’ is anal- 
ogous to the sense in which we speak of a legal document, meaning 
that it has a characteristic status in the legal process. 

In a narrower sense of valuation, some propositions are value- 
propositions and some are not; in the sense here in question, those 
propositions are value-propositions whose subject-matter is value- 
acts in the broad sense. In this same sense, propositions which re- 
port wind-velocities and current potato-crops are not value-proposi- 
tions. In a very similar sense, judgments are value-judgments only 
if the subject-matter judged is of great ‘‘importance with respect 
to the conduct of life-behavior.’’ This is, of course, a matter of de- 
gree. In short, in this second sense, which I shall call the narrow, 
non-normative sense, value-propositions and value-judgments are 


26 Dewey, John, ‘‘Theory of Valuation,’’ pp. 51-52. 
27 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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distinguished respectively from non-value-propositions and non- 
value-judgments in terms of their subject-matter. 

There is a third sense in which the word ‘‘value’’ and its deriva- 
tive forms are used in this context. This I shall call the narrow, 
normative sense. Here the parallel between propositions and judg- 
ments no longer holds. 

Value-propositions in the narrow, normative sense are rules, 
norms, standards; they are declarative of conditions which are to be 
met,”* statements of what should happen. Insofar, they are dis- 
tinguished from other propositions which are directive in function 
only, but not in content. This usage of ‘‘value-proposition’’ may 
be further restricted to propositions which have as subject-matter 
value-activities in the broad sense. 

Value-propositions of this type are entitled to be called norma- 
tive, however, not simply because they declare rulings as distin- 
guished from matters-of-fact, but because they express rules which 
have been found in fact to be efficient in promoting inquiry when 
used at appropriately similar stages of inquiries into similar prob- 
lems. ‘‘To engage in an inquiry is like entering into a contract. It 
commits the inquirer to observance of certain conditions.’’® There- 
fore, these rulings are justified—normative— by virtue of the fact 
that there is reason to suppose that they express correctly and ex- 
plicitly the commitment to inquiry as it bears upon the present 
phase of inquiry.*° 

In the case of judgments there is no methodological distinction 
between value-judgments and other judgments. All judgment is 
inherently a value-activity in the broad sense—it is a goal-directed 
activity, and it is directed toward making good a lack, resolving 
the problematic. Further, it is directed in the sense of being con- 
trolled by the process of inquiry. Thus it is not an accidental or 
instinctive fulfilling of a lack, but the warranted outcome of inquiry. 
Judgment—all judgment—is therefore inherently valuational in 
the normative sense. Judgment is valuation in the normative sense; 
valuation in this sense is judgment. 


We can, however, distinguish among judgments with respect to . 


28 Ibid., p. 20. 

29 Dewey, John, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 16. 

80 Of course, in spite of these reasons, the norm may, by virtue of its 
consequences in a particular situation, turn out to be inefficient as a tool for 
inquiry. It would then turn out to have been a grounded—normative—pro- 
posal, but, in the last analysis, a poor one—an incorrect norm. This is & 
generic feature of all propositions which, as Dewey points out, makes them 


essentially proposals; like any good proposal they are at once grounded but 
tentative. 
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their subject-matter. If the subject-matter is of special importance 
with respect to the conduct of life-behavior, we may speak of a 
value-judgment as distinguished from a non-value-judgment. 

‘*Health is good’’ may be a value-proposition. It is such inso- 
far as it is a rule to be observed in this inquiry. It may not be a 
judgment—not even in the derivative sense that it symbolizes a 
judgment. For it is a rule for determining action in this situation, 
not an outcome of this inquiry or some phase of it. It is a general 
rule carried over from previous inquiries. Furthermore, it is, in 
its explicit meaning, a general rule without reference to some indi- 
vidual dated and located phase of the subject-matter under inquiry. 
Judgment is the act of bringing it into operational reference to the 
individual problem-situation. . . : 

The sentence ‘‘He needs an injection of penicillin’? may func- 
tion in a number of ways, however. At certain phases of the situa- 
tion, it represents a value-proposition in the narrow normative 
sense. As such, it is a ruling, grounded upon inquiry in this situa- 
tion and other situations, and oriented toward resolution of this 
problematic situation. It is not a general ruling but is explicit in 
its reference to this situation. As a value-proposition, it states ex- 
plicitly the presumed commitment of the inquirer at this stage of 
inquiry. Insofar as it symbolizes the actual taking place of the 
operations in question as an outcome of inquiry thus far, it symbol- 
izes a judgment—a judgment of practice. Thus, ‘‘He needs an in- 
jection of penicillin’’ functions both as a normative value-proposition 
and as the symbolization of a judgment. 

Nevertheless, it should be recognized that with respect to sub- 
ject-matter—i.e., in the narrow, non-normative sense—it is not a 
value-proposition but a medical proposition. It is relevant to 
human values but it refers explicitly to medical conditions and 
operations. The judgment ‘‘He needs an injection of penicillin’’ 
ts, with respect to its subject-matter, to a substantial degree a value- 
judgment ; that is, its subject-matter is of importance with respect 
to the conduct of life-behavior. 

In summary, so far, then: value-judgments as judgments do not 
have any peculiar or unique features as compared with judgments 
reached in astronomical or chemical inquiries. All judgments are 
valuational in the normative sense. They differ only in subject- 
matter. On the other hand, valuation-propositions in the distince- 
tive sense do have features which distinguish them from non-value 
propositions. There és a regulative, ‘‘quasi-imperative factor’’ in 
the content of normative value-propositions. 

There remains one further problem which we can treat briefly. 


a 
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Let us introduce the problem by a consideration of three comments 
of Dewey’s. These comments deal with his conception of the cog- 
nitive status of ethical statements and, taken in a non-pragmatic 
context, they appear paradoxical. 


. . . while [value propositions] are logically conditioned upon matter-of-fact 
predictions, they are more-than simple predictions. . . .81 


The future act or state is not set forth as a prediction [in an appraisal proposi- 
tion] of what will happen but as something which shall or should happen. 
Thus the proposition may be said to lay down a norm. .. .82 


... as far as non-cognitive, extra-cognitive factors enter into the subject- 
matter or content of sentences purporting to be legitimately ethical, those 
sentences are by just that much deprived of the properties sentences should 
have in order to be genuinely ethical.33 


In what sense can Dewey mean that statements about the future 
are not simply predictive in content and yet are thoroughly cogni- 
tive in content? In what sense are they logically conditioned upon 
matter-of-fact predictions? 

The answer is simply that status in inquiry ts logical status. 
What has logical status has cognitive character. Value proposi- 
tions and judgments are not matter-of-fact declarations but they 
are grounded in, supported by, matter-of-fact propositions in a 
manner describable in terms of the total process of inquiry, if not 
solely in terms of relationships among symbols. Furthermore, 
since their characteristic content has logical status, that content is 
cognitive. 

V 


It seems to me that the problems of the kind raised by Stevenson 
can, in the light of the previous analysis, be readily clarified. (I 
do not mean to say, of course, that there are no further problems, 
but simply that the problems which he does raise in connection with 
Dewey’s views on valuation can be clarified now. ) 

Dewey does not half-commit himself and then backtrack in dis- 
cussing the cognitive character of evaluations. He does not absorb 
the ‘‘hortatory’’ aspect of ethical statements into a conjunction of 
predictions. Their content, although grounded on the matter-of- 
fact, is itself regulative. 

Likewise, upon this position, it is not the case that their grounds 
have ‘‘no sort of logical compulsion’’ nor that evaluations have in- 
sofar no logical status. For, at least so far as Dewey’s views are 


81 Dewey, John, ‘‘ Theory of Valuation,’’ pp. 51-52. 
82 Ibid., p. 21. 
83 Dewey, John, ‘‘ Ethical Subject-Matter and Language,’’ p. 709. 
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concerned, they do have logical status, the supporting reasons do 
have logical compulsion, their content is entirely cognitive—at bot- 
tom because, and insofar as, they play their essential role in inquiry. 

Cavell and Sesonske assert that when Dewey talks about ethical 
statements (i.e., value propositions and judgments) he is using the 
characteristic ethical terms descriptively, that is, as matter-of-fact 
in content. I think that we have here the same misinterpretation 
which Stevenson has made. For we must distinguish the descrip- 
tive from the cognitive if we are to understand Dewey. Evaluations 
are not descriptive in content; they are regulative, normative. But 
they are, nevertheless, cognitive. They declare norms, the norm 
and the declaration of it being justified by the process and goal of 
inquiry. Thus they are cognitive in content. 

It is only a short step from the view that ethical statements 
which declare norms are essentially different from statements with 
fully cognitive content to the view that rational ethical inquiry 
must consist in ‘‘furnishing factual information’’ and holding a 
prejudice in favor of their being psychologically persuasive and a 
hope that no other type of persuasion will be needed. This latter 
conception of ethical inquiry is indeed suggested as being the prag- 
matist conception and as being closely related to the logical empiri- 
cist theory of ethical inquiry. I should say that it is not only a 
distortion of the pragmatist view, but it is logically arbitrary and 
psychologically inadequate. 

Of course, the whole of the viewpoint presented herein is based 
upon the thesis that inquiry is essentially an activity directed to- 
ward a certain kind of reconstruction of a situation; that inquiry 
is not merely the manipulation of symbols; that logic is the theory 
of inquiry ; and that what has essential status in inquiry has logical 
status. One can attempt to interpret Dewey’s views in the context 
of another theory about the nature of logic and inquiry. But one 
should hardly expect them, then, to appear consistent or even clear. 

I have not attempted here to argue for the truth of Dewey’s 
views but simply to clarify them and thereby to expose certain mis- 
takes which have been made in the exposition of them. I hope that 
it is an additional consequence of what I have done to show that 
productive discussion of his views on value theory is not possible 
independently of his theory of knowledge. 
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UNIVERSALS, COMMUNICABLE KNOWLEDGE, 
AND METAPHYSICS 


XcEPT for an extreme sceptic the ‘‘ problem of universals’’ can, 
I think, be formulated as follows. The existence of communi- 
cable knowledge requires shared meanings. Such knowledge, in its 
simplest form, is knowledge of the common characters exhibited by 
various objects and events. In the more advanced form of scien- 
tific knowledge it is knowledge of the interrelations of these charac- 
ters in all their possible instances. If we call such potentially ex- 
emplifiable and conceivable common characters ‘‘universals,’’ our 
problem is to explain their nature and their function in knowledge 
in terms that are neither mystical nor false to the facts of conscious 
communication. The extreme nominalist who denies the existence 
of such common characters seems unable to account for the knowl- 
edge we appear to share. On the other hand the speculative meta- 
physician who hypostatizes them tends toward mystification and 
eulogy rather than knowledge-yielding explanation. How can we 
avoid these opposite errors and present a straightforward account 
of universals that will explain the facts and yet not go beyond the 
evidence ? 1. 

Scientific knowledge, whether empirical, as in a natural science 
like biology, or @ priori, as in a rational science like logic or mathe- 
matics, depends on knowledge of the interrelations of specifiable 
characters. Even classification requires grouping by means of some 
character or group of characters. Empirical scientific study often 
begins with the discovery and examination of the properties of ob- 
jects or events, e.g., of magnetic fields or of electric currents. The 
discovery of empirical laws rests on knowledge of the interrelations 
of such characters. Neo-Humeans describe the crucial relationship 
as one of uniform concomitance. Others, in growing numbers, re- 
main dissatisfied until their evidence reveals a ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘natural’’ 
connection between such conjoined characters. But in either case 
knowledge of sharable qualities, properties, or relations constitutes 
the basis of scientific generalization. , 

That such knowledge is fundamental also in logic and mathe- 
matics is readily indicated: We study the relations between impli- 
cation and logical consistency and between implication and truth 
values. Our knowledge of the interrelations of logical properties 
enables us to organize whole fields into deductive systems, of arith- 
metic, of geometry, of logic itself. In these fields, instead of con- 
centrating attention on the primary characteristics of particular 
objects and events we study secondary and higher-order properties. 
And in many cases, of course, we study defined properties of these 
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higher orders without regard—at least for the time being—as to 
whether or not there are first-order objects which have the charac- 
ters which in turn these higher-order properties might characterize. 
In any case, however, in the rational as well as in the empirical 
sciences, our knowledge rests on discernment of specifiable charac- 
ters or universals. What is the nature of such universal characters? 
What kind of being do they have? How is knowledge of them pos- 
sible? ; 

That we can discriminate common characteristics in objects and 
events is admitted by all save extreme nominalists. Some describe 
the process as abstraction, others as focusing our attention on cer- 
tain features of our experience and neglecting others. Even those 
determined would-be nominalists, Berkeley and Hume, were led to 
admit that by a ‘‘distinction of reason’’ we could notice, for ex- 
ample, the respects in which various triangles are alike and neglect 
for certain purposes the respects in which they differ. 

There are perhaps three main types of extreme nominalists. 
One group confuses concepts with images. Finding that all images 
are particular, they deny the possibility of ‘‘abstract ideas.’’ Their 
error can be indicated by pointing out that in many cases we know 
with great clarity the connotative meaning of a term without being 
able to form an image of that meaning. Thus we know precisely 
that a chiliagon is a plane polygon with a thousand angles, though 
psychologists assure us that we can not imagine anywhere near that 
many angles at once. Again, if we accept something like Russell 
and Whitehead’s analysis of the meaning of the expression ‘‘cardi- 
nal number three’’ we realize that our meaning is not identical with 
any image we can form. Even where a relevant image can be 

formed, it can not correctly be identified with our meaning. 
- Berkeley and Hume have shown quite adequately that no image of 
‘a triangle is limited to precisely those properties which define 
triangularity. 

It is easy to explain why some behaviorists are nominalists, for 
of course, since they shun introspection, they are not likely to meet 
a concept directly. Much credit is due those behaviorists who re- 
cognize that universals, at least in the sense of common character- 
istics, turn up even in nature. 

. A third class of extreme nominalists is composed of those logical 
positivists who, from admirable motives of logical economy and 
metaphysical clarity, deny the existence of universals. But their 

denial is inconsistent with their practice as long as they make use of 
variable symbols. For variable symbols are precisely such as can 
be replaced by any member of a certain class of constant symbols, 
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_ and whether this class be specified by a class property or by enumer- 
ation, all of its members will have certain characteristics in common 
—in the first case, the class property, and in the second, the 
characteristic of having just been enumerated. 

The denial by extreme nominalists: that particulars have com- 
mon characteristics leads them to affirm that no two things can be 
precisely alike in any respect. This has the prima-facie absurd 
consequence that, for example, no two books can be precisely alike 
in containing exactly 232 pages. The extreme nominalist tries to 
avoid this absurdity by urging that there is no one property of hav- 
ing 232 pages which is shared or exemplified by two or more books, 
but rather that there are two or more unique particular properties 
which, though not alike in any respect, are nevertheless similar. As 
Russell and others have pointed out, such a nominalist, to be con- 
sistent, must then go on to insist that all relations of similarity are 
also particulars, not alike in any respect, but only similar in some 
still different sense of ‘‘similar.’’ Such a nominalist has at his dis- 
posal only particulars and names of particulars. This appears to 
make it impossible for him, without inconsistency, to make any de- 
scriptive statements, for all such statements assert or deny that 
something has, i.e., exemplifies, some character. 

It seems likely that nominalism in the extreme form in which I 
have been discussing it is one of those views which C. D. Broad has 
suggested we call ‘‘silly’’; that is, it is a view which only an ex- 
tremely able philosopher would even try to hold. Let us turn from 
it, then, to a less extreme nominalism such as is represented by the 
position which W. V. Quine seems to take.” 

Quine appears to admit general terms, e.g., ‘‘square,’’ which 
often apply correctly to a number of particulars. But he wants at 
least to try to construct a language in which such terms do not 
designate or name anything. This involves, he agrees, giving up 
variables which would have abstract entities as values, abstract 
terms as substituends, save as an eliminable notational abbreviation. 

He believes he has shown how by a contextual definition he can 
treat statements and statement variables as a mere abridged man- 
ner of speaking, translatable at will back into an idiom which uses 
no statement variables and hence presupposes no propositions.® 


21E.g., E. B. McGilvary, ‘‘ Relations in General and Universals in Particu- 
lar,’’? this JourNaL, Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 5-15, 29-40. 

2‘‘Designation and Existence,’’ this JouRNaL, Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 
701-709, and ‘‘Identity, Ostension, and Hypostasis,’’ ¢bid., Vol. XLVII 
(1950), pp. 621-633. 

8‘‘A Logistical Approach to the Ontological Problem,’’ ‘The Journal of 
Unified Science, Vol. 9. 
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He has worked also in the direction of providing contextual defini- 
tions of this kind for terms which would otherwise designate con- 
cepts,* but this task is incomplete. He adds that until the nominal- 
ist can supply the relevant contextual definitions his plea that his 
apparent abstract entities are merely convenient fictions ‘‘is no 
more than an incantation.’’ 5 

Should Quine be able to overcome the difficulties which now 
block completion of his linguistic attempt to avoid all variables 
whose values would be abstract entities, his success would show only 
that a nominalistic language is possible. It would furnish no evi- 
dence as to whether or not universals exist. For evidence as to that 
we must seek to determine whether or not our abstract terms have 
clear and specifiable intensional meanings. Let us, then, ask what 
manner of entity universals are or would be, and what is involved 
in affirming that there are some. Perhaps a theory can be con- 
structed which at once does justice to the facts of common concepts 
and communicable knowledge and also respects our desires for 
clarity and economy of ontological hypothesis. 

Let us start with the common characters of particular things 
which moderate nominalists seem to admit. Such characters, as 
embodied or exemplified, we can call characteristics. We notice the 
resemblances between things and events and classify on the basis 
of.them. We then go further and observe some of the relations 
which hold between these abstract, though not abstracted, character- 
istics. On such knowledge the empirical sciences are based. 

It is an easy next step to think of abstract characters which 
might characterize but which as a matter of fact do not. We can 
safely assume that zodlogists know and can specify the set of charac- 
ters that any animal must have to be an American bison or buffalo. 
This knowledge, combined with knowledge of botany and biochem- 
istry, makes it possible to know that some types of prairie flora will 
in general prove nutritious for buffaloes and other types will prove 
poisonous. Now, suppose that buffaloes become quite extinct. It 
will still be possible to think of those characters which are definitive 
of buffaloes even though nothing exemplifies all of them. And ex- 
perts in such matters will still know the relation between possession 
of these characters and the suitability for food of certain prairie 
vegetation. Such knowledge is not destroyed by the death of all the 
creatures whose existence gave rise to it and made it applicable. 
We can still think or conceive of the characters that once character- 


4‘¢Theory of Classes Presupposing No Canons of Type,’’ Proceedings, 
National Academy of Science, Vol. 22 (1936), pp. 320-326. 
5 ‘* Designation and Existence,’’ p. 709. 
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ized buffaloes and we still know what any creature which possessed 
such characters should and should not eat. Let us call abstract 
characters which are conceived but are not exemplified concepts. 

Another way of bringing out these points is through the tradi- 
tional distinction between denotation and connotation. Some such 
distinction becomes imperative where a meaningful symbol has no 
denotation. The words ‘“‘hundred-dollar bill now in my pocket’’ 
convey a clear meaning to me, though I know that no such bill is 
there. The expression has significance, connotation though no deno- 
tation. In this sense the connotation of a term consists precisely 
of those characters whose possession is necessary and sufficient for 
anything to be denoted by it. Again, in the case of many terms, 
there must be some sense in which we are acquainted with their con- 
notation before we can determine whether or not there are things 
denoted by them. Thus, for example, we must know what is meant 
by the expression ‘‘white crow’’ before we can search intelligently 
to see if there are any. We must know in terms of income what 
we mean by the phrase ‘‘rich man’’ before a study of income tax 
returns would be rewarding in identifying some. 

These are trivial and obvious examples. But something like 
them seems needed in the face of persistent denials that there are 
concepts. These examples indicate that we are often aware of the 
connotative meaning of terms that denote nothing. But to be aware 
of such connotative meanings is to conceive abstract characters that 
are unexemplified, namely, concepts. We can select as a concept 
any character we wish, and we can limit this concept by stipulation 
to just that character or set of characters we choose. This ability 
is essential to classification and to the discovery of empirical laws. 

At a second stage of abstraction we notice that concepts them- 

| selves exemplify characters which can in turn be conceived. Thus 
relations, a species of concepts, can themselves be classified as sym- 
metric, asymmetric, or non-symmetric, transitive, intransitive, or 
non-transitive, and so on. It is knowledge of second and higher- 
level concepts which makes logic and mathematies possible. 

One way in which we can combine concepts to obtain more com- 
plex concepts is by simple conjunction. Since we can conceive of 
the concept old and the concept man, we can think of the concept 
old man. By conjoining creature having the body of a horse and 
creature having the chest and head of a man, we can conceive the 
defining characteristics of a centaur. Walt Disney goes us one 
better and by a happy modification conceives that titillating con- 
junction of characters possessed by every centaurette. 

Unless we limit the principle that the conjunct of any two con- 
cepts is itself a concept, it follows further that there are self-incon- 
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sistent concepts such as round-square-ness. Though startling at 
first, a little reflection convinces us that there is nothing alarming 
in this. The elements of the concept round-square-ness are mutually 
incompatible in the sense that nothing can at once exemplify both 
these concepts. But the concept round-square-ness does not violate 
the principle of contradiction. It is neither round nor square, let 
alone both. It is composed of, but does not have in the sense com- 
monly symbolized by €, two incompatible characters which nothing 
whatever can possess. Round-square-ness is an unfamiliar concept 
but a harmless one. We are guaranteed that it can have no in- 
stances. To avoid such concepts one would have to complicate logic 
unduly by limiting the principle of conjunction to mutually com- 
patible concepts. This would have as one unfortunate consequence 
the fact that in dealing with complicated concepts, for example, 
some of those of mathematics, we may not know whether we can 
conjoin certain pairs or not.. Such a limitation would be analogous 
to forbidding statement conjuncts of p and q unless they are mutu- 
ally consistent. This can indeed be done but our pragmatic in- 
terests in simplicity, like those of Quine and Lewis, militate against 
it. 

Thus far we have distinguished two sub-classes of universals: 
(1) characteristics, those universal characters which are exemplified 
whether thought of or not, and (2) concepts, those universal charac- 
ters which are conceived, whether exemplified or not. There is, I 
think, a third sub-class, (3) pure universals, or those abstract charac- 
ters which are neither exemplified nor conceived. Here it is, of 
course, impossible to give examples, save by indirection. As Russell 
has remarked, we know that the product of any two positive integers 
which have never been thought of is more than 100, although by 
hypothesis thes¢ numbers have not themselves been conceived. We 
have knowledge about them but no acquaintance with them. Again, 
it has always been true, and always will be, that were there to be a 
plane triangle in the sense prescribed by Euclid, the sum of its in- 
terior angles would be 180°. The geometrical characters which 
Euclid studied had exactly the interrelations he noted before he 
remarked them. And they will continue to. have those relations 
even when all knowledge of Euclidean geometry fades away. Or 
consider the empirical laws mentioned earlier about nutritional 
foods for buffaloes. When all buffaloes are dead and all buffalo 
experts also, these laws, though unknown and unexemplified will 
still be true in the sense that if there were buffaloes certain plants 
would nourish them and others would not. To be sure, the rela- 
tions between characters which these laws state would probably not 
have been known unless buffaloés had existed and their essential 
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characters had been conceived, but neither such existence nor such 
- conception is necessary for these relations to hold. 

What are the criteria which distinguish universals, of whatever 
kind, from particulars? They can be stated in terms either of the 
relation of exemplification or embodiment, whose converse is charac- 
terization, or of logical implication. Universals are the sort of 
| entity which, except for conjuncts of mutually incompatible charac- 
, ters,* can characterize, that is, can be embodied or exemplified. If 
they are thus embodied we call them characteristics of that which 
exemplifies them. Universals also have characteristics. Particu- 
lars, on the other hand, though they have many characteristics, do 
not and can not characterize anything. 

Strict implication between concepts, which is the intensional 
counterpart of the relation of logical inclusion between classes, also 
serves to distinguish universals from particulars. Any concept 
either implies or is implied by some other concept. When a con- 
cept, A, strictly implies a concept, B, nothing could be a member of 
the class determined by A and fail to be a member of the class de- 
termined by B. But no particular thus implies any other partic- 
‘ular. Either characterization, then, or logical implication, will 
" serve to distinguish particulars from universals. Particulars can 
neither characterize nor imply, universals can do both. 

, Are universals as thus described independent of being thought 

of and independent of being exemplified? That exemplification 
is extrinsic to the nature of universals is shown by the fact that 
often we first conceive of a set of characters and then look around 
to see if that set is exemplified. Thus mathematicians have con- 
ceived of Riemannian geometry and also of Euclidean geometry. 
Though we do not know with certainty whether our world is Euclid- 
ean, Riemannian, or neither, the nature of each of these geometries, 
since it has been completely specified, is independent of exemplifica- 
tion. 

That universal characters can exist as embodied in things though 
they have not yet been thought of, is indicated by every new dis- 
~ eovery of a scientific law. Presumably the law of gravitation held 
before it was first thought of, let alone confirmed. Or again, sup- 
pose a time in the course of evolution when paramecia existed, but 
_ no human or other species capable of mathematical thought. Even 
then, when two paramecia swam over to two other paramecia there 
were four paramecia gathered together. Universals may be en- 
bodied without being thought of and in this sense, at least, they are 
independent of being conceived. 


¢ The constituent characters of such conjuncts can characterise. 
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But further, pure universals are independent simultaneously of - 
both conception and embodiment. To take one more example, let 
us suppose that Leonardo da Vinci was the first man who ever 
thought of airplaneness, that set of characteristics which anything 
must have to be an airplane and which, if anything has it, makes 
that thing an airplane. Yet airplaneness had at least this minimal 
sort of being before Leonardo thought of it, that many propositions 
were true about it. Though no one then knew it, we now know that 
it was true just before Leonardo’s birth that airplaneness would be 
thought of within the next century. And even if some mischance 
had killed Leonardo before he thought of it then it might well have 
been true that airplaneness would not have been thought of until 
some time later. In this minimal sense, then, that some proposi- 
tions are true and others are false about.characters or sets of charac- 
ters that are neither exemplified nor thought of, the nature of such 
pure universals is independent both of exemplification and of con- 
ception. 

It seems not unnatural to say of universals that are embodied 
that they exist as characteristics, and of universals that are con- 
ceived that they exist as concepts. Whether we want to say of pure 
universals that they exist or not seems largely a matter of verbal 
usage. If we use the term ‘‘exist’’ as many mathematicians do, we 
would say that they do exist, just as we would say that the thou- 
sandth decimal of pi exists even though what number it is has not 
yet been discovered. But if we wish to restrict application of the 
word ‘‘exist’’ to entities which have spatial and temporal proper- 
ties, then we shall need some other term such as ‘‘subsist’’ to de- 
scribe the kind of being that pure universals have. 

Perhaps one reason why pure universals are discounted and even 
denied in some quarters is their relative uselessness. We cannot 
discover instances of universals which are not embodied. And we 
cannot use in our thinking universals which have not yet been 
thought of. But is uselessness a sound reason for denying to pure 
universals the minimal being specified ? 

If it be urged against universals that they ‘‘clutter up’’ the 
universe in infinitely chaotic fashion, the answer is obvious. It is 
those who raise this objection, not proponents of such an ontologi- 
cally modest theory as this, who hypostatize. Universals occupy no 
space and because of their fixed relations they are more neatly and 
precisely ordered than anything else in our experience. Further- 
more, their number does not surpass the bounds of the characteris- 
tics which are exemplified, the concepts which are conceived, and 
the characters which could be conceived if we but turned our 
attention to them. . 
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Nor are the unchanging or, if you like, eternal characteristics of 
- universals at all incompatible with our changing interests and our 
changing language. Characters which once were usefully conceived 
are no longer so and are neglected. But if we wished, they could 
be used again because their relations with other characters are still 
what they have always been. Though the same character may be 
signified now by one term, now by another, and though different 
characters may be signified by the same term, these facts about the 
way in which characters are described do not alter their defining 
characteristics and relations. 

Beyond the account of the minimal characteristics described 
here which univerals must possess if. we are to justify scientific 
knowledge, it is of course possible to construct elaborate metaphysi- 
cal theories. Some may wish to think of universals as being more 
‘‘real’’ than particulars; others prefer to judge them less ‘‘real.’’ 
Some may wish to distinguish between the types of ‘‘reality’’ pos- 
sessed by pure universals, by concepts, and by characteristics. But 
such addenda are not necessary for purposes of explaining common 
meanings and communicable knowledge. They are, I suspect, 
purely speculative undertakings. Even if their usually undefined 
terms, such as ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘reality,’’ can be given explicit meaning, 
the result tends to be only a number of unverifiable though mutu- 
ally incompatible metaphysical theories. From their rivalries we 
can safely remain detached. 

The discussion of this paper justifies, I think, the Adiuniinis con- 
clusion: There are unchanging characters or universals at least in 
the sense that the same characters can be thought of again and 
again, that they can be exemplified repeatedly, and that certain 
relations obtain among these characters whether they are exempli- 
fied or not and whether they are thought of or not. 


CHARLES A. BAYLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
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Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, Antichrist. Wauter A. 
KavurmMann. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press. 1950. xii+409 pp. $6.00. 


The present book aims at a eomprehensive reconstruction of Nietzsche’s 
thought and is addressed to the general reader no less than to scholars. 
It is not a monograph, but seeks to capture something of the fullness and 
the wealth of Nietzsche’s philosophy without forcing it into a Procrustean 
system. ... The decision to write on Nietzsche, however, was not in- 
spired by any agreement with him. What seems admirable is just his 
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deprecation of the importance of agreement and his Socratic renunciation 
of any effort to stifle independent thinking. Without acceding to his 
philosophy, one may respect his ruling passion for intellectual integrity ; 
and his protestant perspectives are often suggestive and fruitful even 
when they are unacceptable. [Preface, pp. vii, x.] 


Professor Kaufmann’s study is an admirable addition to the 
ever growing volume of Nietzsche literature. It is worthy, I think, 
of being placed alongside Jaspers’ Einftihrung and George Morgan’s 
What Nietzsche Means. Dr. Kaufmann regards these, as I do, as 
‘‘two most thorough and scholarly philosophic accounts of Nie- 
tzsche’s thought’’ (pp. 189-190), though he dissents from their 
interpretations at many points. Just as Nietzsche held, in a familiar 
statement which Kaufmann quotes several times, that ‘‘one repays 
a teacher badly, if one always remains a pupil only,’’ so he does not 
equate admiration with agreement. In a number of his disagree- 
ments with Morgan, I, in turn, am inclined to think that the latter 
may be nearer the truth than Kaufmann is, and since they are mat- 
ters of significance it should be useful to point out some of them. 

The decision to refer to Nietzsche, himself, as ‘‘ Antichrist’’ ap- 
pears in the subtitle of Kaufmann’s work and the author asserts, 
in connection with his first reference to Nietzsche’s Antichrist, that 
“‘Morgan’s translation of the title as ‘The Antichristian’ . . . over- 
looks that Nietzsche plainly means to be as provocative as possible’’ 
(p.7). Be that as it may, the identification of Nietzsche as ‘‘ Anti- 
christ’? seems to me to overlook Nietzsche’s distinction between 
Jesus, the Crucified One, and the Pauline Christ as well as his 
estimate of the value of the Imitatio Christi outside Christianity 
and apart from Christendom. Without wishing to urge a precise 
or artificial parallel between Nietzsche’s attitude toward Jesus and 
toward Socrates, it seems to me that Dr. Kaufmann might well have 
used the same criteria and correctives which he applies so convinc- 
ingly to show Nietzsche’s relation to Socrates to the problem of his 
relation to Jesus. A distinction similar to the contrast of Socratism 
and Socrates is, it seems to me, relevant here, and that is what Mor- 
gan urged. To contrast, as Kaufmann does in his concluding chap- 
ters, ‘‘Nietzsche’s Admiration for Socrates’’ with ‘‘Nietzsche’s 
Repudiation of Christ’’ is surprising in a book which has argued 
with superb persuasiveness that even when Nietzsche ‘‘ philosophizes 
with a hammer’’ he remains the subtle and sensitive dialectician. 

Kaufmann seems to be arguing this case himself when, comment- 
ing on Ralph Barton Perry’s suggestion ‘‘that one might better not - 
insist on Nietzsche’s affinity with Christianity, because he himself 
was so eager to repudiate it,’’ he wisely urges that it ‘‘seems im- 
portant, however, to distinguish -between those elements which 
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Nietzsche attacked and those he agreed with’’ (p. 237). Again, 
and on the same page, Kaufmann counters Professor Stace’s remark 
that ‘‘of course, self-sacrifice is a Christian, not a Nietzschean ideal’’ 
with the assertion: ‘‘We have tried to show that it is not only a, — 
but nothing less than the, Nietzschean ‘ideal.’ In his keen appreci- 
ation of suffering and self-sacrifice as indispensable conditions of 
self-perfection, Nietzsche seems more ‘Christian’ than most philoso- 
phers.’”’ I can recall nothing in What Nietesche Means which 
makes the author of the Antichrist less ‘‘ provocative.’’ 

The issue between Morgan and Kaufmann is hardly settled by 
the quotation from the Antichrist which Kaufmann puts at the head 
of his chapter on ‘‘Nietzsche’s Repudiation of Christ’’: ‘‘In truth 
there was only one Christian and he died on the cross,’’ nor by the 
statement that ‘‘the Church is the Antichrist who has perverted 
Christ’s original call to man to break with father and mother and 
become perfect’’ (p. 150). And, again, Kaufmann seems to be 
taking Morgan’s side of the argument when he writes (p. 331) that — 
while Nietzsche ‘‘charges the early Christians, including the authors 
of the Gospels, with the most hateful lust for revenge, he sharply 
distinguishes between the disciples and their master: they failed to 
‘understand the main point, the exemplary character of this 
[Jesus’] kind of death, the freedom, the superiority over any feel- 
ing of ressentiment’’’ (Antichrist, p. 40). 

Kaufmann’s criticism of Morgan’s account of Nietzschean 
‘‘atheism’’ seems to me somewhat more justifiable and on grounds 
similar to those already emphasized. Here, too, Nietzsche surely 
wished to be ‘‘ as provocative as possible’’ and this might seem to 
justify Morgan in saying that ‘‘beyond question the major premise 
of Nietzsche’s philosophy is atheism’’ (What Nietzsche Means, p. 
36; quoted and criticized by Kaufmann, p. 77). But to put even a 
premise ‘‘beyond question is unNietzschean.’’ Atheists can hardly 
be described as men who seek to question all that is question- 
able’’ (p. 77) and ‘‘Nietzsche’s initial agnosticism is thus a corol- 
lary of his basic commitment to question all premises’’ (p. 79). 

Some of Kaufmann’s other criticisms of Morgan’s interpreta- 
tions—an unwarranted dualism of Geist and passion (p. 199), a 
redundancy in listing Nietzsche’s arguments against hedonism (p. 
228), an assumption that neither space nor time is continuous (p. 
287), inadequate regard for the antagonism between Socratism and 
art (p. 345)—will be of continuing interest to Nietzsche students. 
According to Kaufmann, Morgan and Jaspers are both guilty of 
‘‘the general practise of completely ignoring Nietzsche’s exultation 
[exaltation ?] of friendship’’ (p. 341). Kaufmann’s fundamental 
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criticism of Jaspers, that the antimonies and ambiguities which he 
finds in Nietzsche depend ‘‘on his own Existenzphilosophie .. . not 
on the presence in Nietzsche’s writings of contradictions which 
defy reason’’ (p. 54; cf. pp. 69-71) seems to me altogether well 
taken. Many other accusations of irrationalism brought against 
Nietzsche are based. on comparable attempts to force him into some 
Procrustean bed of the critic’s own devising or to a literalism which 
forgets that Nietzsche:is a poet as well as a philosopher. Kaufmann 
presents Nietzsche’s poetry in the best way possible—by printing a 
selection of his poems in the original German as well as in transla- 
tion. 

The troublesome question of Nietzsche’s relation to the Romantic 
Movement inevitably crops up again and again. Not only the com- 
plexities of Nietzsche’s thought but the nature of ‘‘romanticism”’ 
is involved in the problem, and Kaufmann’s solution seems rather 
too simple. Though he recognizes the varieties of romanticism ana- 
lyzed by Lovejoy, he disputes what seems to me the well argued 
view of Jacques Barzun that Nietzsche ‘‘was in the end ‘brought 
back to a new romanticism’ ’’ (p. 313). Doubtless Kaufmann is 
right in asserting (p. 101) that ‘‘Nietzsche’s early concern with 
art—and history—has created, or supported, the presumption that 
the young Nietzsche was essentially romantic.’’ But when he goes 
on to say that Nietzsche ‘‘was anti-romantic even in his first three 
books,’’ one can only wish that he had specified the nature of the 
anti-romanticism and had qualified his assertion in the same careful 
way in which he presents Nietzsche’s relation to other predecessors, 
notably to Plato, Aristotle, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. To Kauf- 
mann’s comment (p. 116) that Nietzsche, like earlier romanticists, 
“admires Lessing and Spinoza; but this superficial similarity cloaks 
a profound difference—and this is true of most of the parallels be- 
tween Nietzsche and the German romantics,’’ one might add that 
“profound differences’’ between recognized members of the ‘‘ro- 
mantic school’’ could always be cited. If there is a question 
‘‘whether the young Nietzsche shared George’s and Schlegel’s ro- 
mantic dreams of a regeneration of and through the arts’’ it does 
not seem to me a question which should be answered by a simple 
negative nor by ascribing all difficulties to ‘‘a reflection of Wagner’s 
neo-romantic aspirations . . . not in harmony with Nietzsche’s own 
basic intentions’? (p. 117). To identify Nietzsche’s ‘‘anti-romanti- 
cism’’ with Goethe’s, thus ascribing to the former the latter’s con- 
trast between classicism as healthy and romanticism‘as sick (p. 130), 
seems to overlook Nietzsche’s own assertion (Frdéhliche Wissen- 
schaft) that ‘‘the word ‘classical’ antagonizes my ears’’ (p. 329). 
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Indeed Kaufmann’s insistence that Nietzsche’s ‘‘positive concep- 
tion of the Dionysian was derived from Goethe’s classical ideal— 
and not from the German romantics’’ seems to contradict his own 
excellent footnote to this very sentence in which, rejecting Joél’s 
characterization of Nietzsche as romantic and Baroque, he adds: 
‘‘The appropriateness of such categories is questionable in princi- 
ple’’ (p. 383). I should be content to let the matter rest with some 
such solution or, if this be an impossibility, with Dr. Kaufmann’s 
earlier statement that it is ‘‘possible to define the notoriously equi- 
vocal word ‘romantic’ in a sense which would permit its application 
to Nietzsche’’ (p. 14). 

Perhaps—after repeating my general admiration for Dr. Kauf- 
mann’s work—I may offer a mild dissent to his constant use of the 
word ‘‘notorious’’ in connection with attitudes and views expressed 
by Nietzsche. Moreover, and even more picayune, it seems to me 
that a well written and carefully presented text is marred by a 
number of vulgarisms (e.g., pp. 35, 48, 50, 166) and a handsomely 
printed book by at least a half dozen misprints (pp. 67, 130, 178, 
272, 279, and 341). But perhaps the proofreader should be com- 
mended since only the first of these errors is a misspelling of the 
name, Nietzsche. 


JAMES GUTMANN 
CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTES 


La Philosophie des mathématiques: Etude sur la logistique de Rus- 
sell. Anpr& Darson. Foreword by René Poirier. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1949. xii+203 pp. .400 fr. 


This third posthumous volume of Professor Darbon’s works (his 
Btudes spinozistes and Philosophie de l’experience appeared in 
1946) is in some ways the most rewarding. Professor Darbon re- 
tired from the University of Bordeaux in 1941 (having served as 
Dean of the Faculty of Letters from 1937-1941), and died in 1943, 
having had time to prepare only a portion of his papers for publi- 
cation. 

The present work is based on a course which he gave at Bordeaux 
before the war. Formally, it is devoted to an exposition and cri- 
tique of Bertrand Russell’s views on logic and the philosophy of 
mathematics (chiefly as set forth in the Principles of Mathematics, 
with some reference to the Introduction to Mathematical Philoso- 
phy), focussing on the relation of logic to mathematics, the concept 
of mathematical infinity, geometrical space, and logical realism. 
The first half-dozen lectures (out of a total of fourteen) are mainly 
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expository, with incidental comment and minor criticism. Darbon’s 
own views, and his essential criticism, are concentrated in the last 
few lectures. 

What Darbon misses most in Russell’s logistic approach is a 
sense of time and history, and of human psychology (he quotes with 
disapproval Russell’s phrase concerning the ‘‘irrelevant considera- 
tion of mind’’), as well as a ‘‘good theory of confused thought”’ 
(p. 47). Though human intelligence can purify its concepts, it 
must, Darbon insists, start from a concrete, obscure, and indistinct 
representation of reality. ‘‘Clear and logical ideas .. . are offshoots 
of confused ideas’’ (p. 48), and the mistake of the logisticians lies 
in denying the virtue and function of this confused concreteness. 
Primitive mathematical notions are generated in pre-mathematical 
experience. The attempt of Russell and his school to define ‘‘num- 
ber,’’ ‘‘equality,’’ and other basic mathematical concepts in purely 
logical terms actually rests, according to Darbon, on an unavowed 
concrete sense of the mind’s ‘‘numbering activity,’’ an activity 
which is ‘‘aware of itself only in operation, and does not know its 
source’’ (p. 62). : 

Darbon’s own sympathies are with Kant, and presumably—al- 
though he does not mention it explicitly—with the ‘‘intuitionist’’ 
school of Brouwer, Heyting, et al. One also detects, in his discus- 
sions of time, movement, quantity, quality, and intuition, echoes of 
Bergson’s theories. We should attempt, Darbon says, to save all 
that we can of Kant’s philosophy of mathematics, especially his 
notion of mathematical intuition. Darbon also sides with the nomi- 
nalists against the Platonists in his interpretation of mathematics 
and formal logic. Russell’s realism, he objects, assigns the mind too 
passive a réle, leaving it only the ‘‘initiative of its errors’’ (p. 187). 
Darbon feels that.the ‘‘obsolete’’ doctrine of logical realism vitiates 
Russell’s whole philosophy of mathematics. Russell’s root error 
consists in giving ontological status to the ‘‘most unsubstantial of 
abstractions[geometrical entities, in this case], terms which can be 
defined only by their nature as terms’’ (p. 144). Russell’s realistic 
epistemology, Darbon asserts, does not square with his formal and 
definitional method. 

As those who have followed the nominalist-realist controversies 
of recent years in the pages of the Journal of Symbolic Logic and 
elsewhere will recall, the theory of transfinite induction and the 
status of ‘‘actual infinities’’ in mathematics are crucial to this dis- 
pute. Professor Darbon’s discussion of these problems is clear and 
competent, though perhaps not remarkable for novelty. (However, 
we should remember that this book was written before 1943.) While 
criticizing Platonic realism, he avoids the opposite extreme of a bare 
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‘‘constructivist nominalism.’’ He does not reject ‘‘actual infini- 
ties’’ categorically, but insists that we can conceive only potential 
infinities. 

Darbon emphasizes that propositions which refer to an infinite 
series may be interpreted in two ways. On one interpretation they 
refer to ‘‘every term,’’ or, more precisely, ‘‘any term whatever’’; 
on the other interpretation, they refer to ‘‘all terms.’’ The former 
presupposes a ‘‘distributive infinity’’ and is acceptable to the nomi- 
nalist ; the latter presupposes a ‘‘collective infinity’’ and implies a 
Platonic realism. Thus, taking the (denumerably) infinite series 
of whole numbers and the sub-series of odd numbers, we can match 
‘*each’’ odd number to a whole number (in a one-one relation), but 
not ‘‘all’’ odd numbers to whole numbers. An infinite series is like 
an ‘‘inexhaustible reservoir, from which we can draw only finitely’’ 
(p. 98). Darbon also points out that, since it is illegitimate to infer 
from a mathematical concept to the reality of its ‘‘object,’’ ‘‘to 
speculate about mathematical infinity is not to speculate about the 
infinity of the universe’’ (p. 89). 

Defenders of Russell will find vulnerable points for counter- 
attack in this book (for example, its virtual restriction to the Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics and its neglect of subsequent refinements and 
modifications, such as the theory of types). Students of Russell 
will find a concise (and admirably non-technical) exposition of his 
views on logic and mathematics, with an informed and sensitive 
commentary. And critics of Russell will find a good deal of polem- 
ical ammunition, most of it dry. For the general reader there is 
Gallic lucidity and lightness of touch, with an occasional flash of 
Gallic wit: e.g., ‘“A concept is a garment with which we propose to 
clothe reality. And realism is the philosophy which says, ‘Clothes 
make the man’ ’”’ (p. 190). 


GeoraE L. Kune . 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Introduction @ la Pensée Juive du Moyen Age. GrorGES VAJDA. 
(Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, no. XXXV.) Paris: J. Vrin. 
1947. viii + 245 pp. 


This valuable brief presentation of medieval Jewish philosophy 
and mysticism can be recommended to all those who feel the need 
to fill a gap in the usual histories of philosophy. Vajda tells the 
story of this neglected field in less detail than I. Husik, in his His- 
tory of Medieval Jewish Philosophy, but there is also less mere 
summary and a sharper definition of movements and schools in 
Vajda’s book. 

After a brief presentation of the beginnings of medieval Jewish 
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theological speculation, especially in the Book of Formation, the 
major part of the book begins with a discussion of the milieu, both 
Arabic and Jewish, within which the major development of Jewish 
philosophy took place. About half of the chapter on the tenth 
century is devoted to Saadia b. Joseph al-Fayyami; the rest of the 
chapter is given over to David b. Merwan al-Mukammas and the 
beginnings of the Kalam among the Jews, the rise of Jewish neo- 
Platonism in the school of Kairnan, and the cosmogonist Sabbatai 
Donnolo. Short chapters are devoted to Solomon ibn Gabirol and 
Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda. Chapter V discusses Jewish neo- 
Platonism in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, culminating in 
Jehuda Halevi. The longest chapter is given over to Jewish Aris- 
totelianism and the anti-Aristotelian reaction ; this chapter extends 
into fifteenth-century Jewish philosophy in Spain and Italy. Ina 
final section, Vajda presents a very short but able summary of the 
mystical philosophy of the Kabbala. There is a good bibliography 
with very sharp critical comments on some of the works listed; one 
of these comments has impressed me by its wide applicability— 
‘Plus d’érudition que de critique.”’ 

This is a comment which can not bé made on Vajda’s book. It 
is the critical consideration of its materials rather than the piling 
up of sheer detail which is its strong point. 


J. L. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs. Iris Wilder Dean, after long years of constant and faithful 
service, is retiring as Managing Editor of this JouRNAL to live her 
favorite kind of life, a life of strenuous leisure on her farm. The 
JOURNAL’s other officers and editors, in behalf of both staff and 
subscribers, are conscious of the great debt they owe her and take 
this opportunity to express their appreciation for her conscientious 
and friendly ‘‘running’’ of the JouRNAL’s affairs and for the many 
hours of tedious proofreading. Half in envy, half in gratitude, 
they wish her a happy retirement from the cares of editing. 

Mr. Emerson Buchanan has consented to take up the duties of 
Managing Editor. He has been an editorial assistant on our staff 
for several years. Many of our readers know him also for his work 
as Secretary of the Bibliography Committee of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. We are fortunate to have someone who can 
so competently step into the vacancy which Mrs. Dean’s retirement 
created, and we anticipate no interruption in the regular running 
of the JouRNAL. However, if irregularities or confusions should 
occur, we hope our subscribers will understand the source of our 
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troubles and will bear with us until the new administration gets 
well under way. 





Ralph Gilbert Ross, formerly Associate Professor of Philosophy 
at New York University, has been appointed Professor and Head 
of the Humanities Program, Department of General Studies, at the 
University of Minnesota. 





Robert E. Whallon, who has been Assistant Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, has been awarded a 
Fulbright lectureship in philosophy at the University of Ibrahim 
Pasha, in Cairo, Egypt, for 1951-52. 





El Instituto Cultural Argentino Norteamericano conducted a se- 
ries of conferences at Buenos Aires from August 29th to September 
18th, 1951, under the general title, ‘‘Important Aspects of North 
American Philosophy.’’ The course was organized by Professor 
Francisco Romero. The program was as follows: 

‘‘Preliminary Remarks,’’ by Professor Romero. 

‘*Origins and Development of North American Philosophy,’’ by 

Professor Adolfo P. Carpio. 
‘‘ Josiah Royce and Idealism,’’ by Professor Romero. 


‘*William James and Pragmatism,’’ by Professor Carpio. 

‘*Dewey and the Philosophy of Democracy,’’ by Professor Vi- 
cente Fatone. ; 

‘*Santayana and the Essentialist Philosophy,’’ by Professor 
Fatone. 

‘‘The Personalist Movements,’’ by Professor Romero. 





’ At the meeting of the Pacific Division of The American Philo- 
sophical Association at Vancouver, B. C., September 6-8, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, E. W. Strong (California). 
Vice-President, Alexander Maslow (British Columbia). 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bertram E. Jessup (Oregon). 
Members of the Executive Committee for two years, John Goheen 
(Stanford) and Hunter Mead (California Institute of Tech- 
nology). 





